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A WATERWAY IN VENICE, A CITY REPLETE IN SKETCH MATERIAL AS WELL AS 
HANDICRAFTS OF THE PAST AND OF TODAY FOR THOSE WHO SEEK ART ABROAD 
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Peasant Art in Czechoslovakia 


BEULA MARY WADSWORTH 
Assistant Editor, The School Arts Magazine 


ERHAPS no people are more noted 

for their ‘physical prowess, free 
spirit, love of poetry, and passionate 
jealousy of independence” than the 
Czechoslavs. They are often highly 
capable along linguistic, scientific and 
technical lines and almost invariably 
artistic and imaginative. The com- 
bination of these characteristics at once 
suggest a race of singular vitality. 

While accepting the fact that the 
cities of Czechoslovakia reflect the best 
of the professional arts of modern 
Europe—architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, literature and opera, one is rather 
surprised to discover that the folk arts 
are the richest and the most interesting 
of their kind in all Europe. A little 
study impresses the student with the 
remarkable natural taste, originality, 
and technical ability possessed by these 
rural people. At once the question 
arises, when and where did the peasant 
obtain his knowledge of applied and 
decorative art? 

The Slavic race has a long history— 
1500 years long; one of life and death 
struggle with the people who surrounded 
it, with enemies who never succeeded in 
destroying or breaking the spirit of this 
little nation. This rugged people at the 
same time occupied a land which more 
than any other part of Europe was 
favored by nature with fertile soil, favor- 
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able climate, mountains rich in metal 
and mineral, and two great entering 
arteries, the valleys of the Elbe and 
the Danube rivers. The climax of its 
history was the formation of the republic 
of Czechoslovakia at the close of the 
World War. Its new boundaries include 
the provinces of PRohemia, 
Slovakia and Ruthenia. Adversity and 
victory have served to free the spirit. 
Down through the centuries a natural 
artistic quality inherited the 
Slavic stock of the distant past and 
sedulously fostered was transferred from 
generation to generation. This art be- 
coming deeply rooted in the lives of the 
people has evolved into a natural un- 
spoiled expression of feeling. An illus- 
tration of how closely knit into their 
lives is their art is found in noting that 
in rich prosperous districts colors will 
appear bright and rich while tones pro- 
duced in the poorer localities are low and 
drab in tone, in the same manner that 
their folk songs reflect their sad or joy- 
ous moods. The creative spirit of the 
people as a whole is such that the nature 
of the art varies from village to village. 
Certain it is that influences have 
determined the trend of design. No 
doubt the people had ample opportunity 
to observe decorative art in the churches 
and castles of their lords, and soldiers 
returning from abroad naturally brought 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIAN CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY CARRIED OUT IN BLACK ON WHITE. SUCH 
EMBROIDERY IS USED TO DECORATE THE SLEEVES, WAISTS AND APRONS OF THE PEASANT COSTUMES 
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back Byzantine and other ideas. These 
ideas were not imitated. They were 
sincerely integrated with their own and 
consciously or unconsciously, blossomed 
forth as pure native expression. 

However, in recent times political and 
cultural currents emanating from the 
cities have affected the peasants’ art 
adversely but it is to be observed that 
the more remote the communities the 
more faithfully have old traditions been 
retained. 

The study of the differences in 
Czechoslovakian folk art is made pos- 
sible because of the fact that every large 
town and many a small village has its 
own museum and there are a number of 
private collections also. It is a country 
of museums, over three hundred and 
fifty having been established to preserve 
the native art. Such museums are recog- 
nized as important for the study of the 
people themselves and their ways of 
living. 

The peasant art of special interest is 
found in application to the dwelling, 
furniture and furnishings including 
ceramics, and in application to dress. 

The simple dwelling is built of wood or 
stone, is usually of one story, and sub- 
divided into three rooms, the living 
room, kitchen, and storeroom. The 
wooden house is the more picturesque. 
The simplicity of its architecture is 
balanced by the decorative effect of 
painted designs. These are used to 
beautify the walls inside and out, 
especially about the doors and windows. 
This work is done by the ordinary coun- 
try woman. She often adapts fine 
motifs from her embroideries and paints 
them without the use of preliminary 
patterns. The man of the family or 
the village artisan finds expression for 


his taste and skill in constructing the 
gables. He arranges decorative effects 
with laths and combines carving and 
painting in geometric designs and 
inscriptions. 

The native pieces of furniture of the 
humble dwelling—beds, chests, chairs, 
cupboards, tables and wardrobes—are 
made of soft wood and generally are 
brightly colored and painted with orna- 
ment. The hardwood furniture of the 
more pretentious house is often orna- 
mented with inlaid decorations. 

The making of decorated ceramics is 
an important folk art, especially in 
Moravia where it has been famous since 
the eleventh century. The pottery is 
done by native potters in the small towns. 
Sometimes the craftsman works at his 
trade in a room attached to his dwelling. 
Pottery is also done on a large scale in 
certain places and the wares carried 
far and wide by itinerant traders. The 
ornamentation of the pottery is the work 
of the people. The better pieces form 
an important part in the interior decora- 
tions of the homes. The fabrication of 
Majolica is also a prominent industry. 
Dishes, plates, and jugs, ornate and 
luxurious in character, are used in con- 
nection with festal occasions or purely 
for oranamental purposes. Various 
kitchen utensils of wood furnish a 
medium for the appreciation of the 
wood carver’s art. 

The greatest field for individual art 
expression is in relation to textiles for 
purposes of costume or household needs. 
The fabrics and the various articles are 
made in the home. Styles of dress in 
localities near the cities frequently show 
the influence of modern modes; how- 
ever, in the more remote sections, 
especially in the eastern parts of 
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GERMAN CROSS-STITCH NEEDLE WORK AND WORKING DESIGNS. THE DESIGNERS USE CRAYON OR 
WATER COLOR TO INDICATE COLOR PATTERN ON SQUARED PAPER. THE NUMBERS REFER TO COLORS 
BLACK, RED AND YELLOW 
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THE UPPER PART OF THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE FLAT 


STITCH 


AND ITS APPLICATION 


THE LOWER PORTION SHOWS THE KELIM WORK INSPIRED BY A KIND OF ORIENTAL WEAVING 
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Slovakia, the traditional native form 
of dress is being preserved. The style of 
dress varies according to locality; often 
every little village and valley adopts its 


own style of dress. On Sundays and 
festive occasions the rainbow-hued ap- 
parel of men, women and children 
creates a most picturesque riot of color. 
Embroideries and laces adorn caps, head 
shawls, neckerchiefs, aprons, bodices, 
belts, sleeves, full skirts and ribbon 
decorations of the feminine wearers, 
while the men proudly appear in em- 
broidered trousers, hat bands, and vests, 
with shirts ornamented with thread 
drawn work. 

The country woman, particularly in 
Slovakia, has reached a perfection in the 
use of geometric and curved line orna- 
ment (Plate 1) in embroidery and in 
combination of colors that excels any- 
thing of the kind to be found elsewhere 
in Europe. In these embroideries as 
many as twenty different species of 
stitch have been found characteristically 
mingled according to fancy. Where 
the embroidery is done with silk of one 
color, the stitches are piled up, to give a 
plastic or relief effect. Another ex- 
quisite and laborious process is knot- 
embroidery (allied to the French knot) 
designed to cover the fabric with a 
color slightly different from the base 
fabric, leaving lines which form a fine 
and intricate pattern. Among others is 
the herring-bone stitch, the flat stitch 
(Flachstich), and satin stitch (Platt- 
stitch). The designs in some localities 
are roughly drawn with a pencil on the 
material but more often the worker 
follows her fancy without such pre- 
liminaries. In the display of children’s 
work at the recent International Art 


*Peasant Art in Austria and Hungary,"’ by Holme 
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Congress and in the pattern books seen 
in the shops the planning of designs on 
graph paper was usual. The dyes in 
the past have been purely vegetable 
dyes extracted from the plants by the 
woman herself. It is regrettable that 
modern influences are bringing into use 
mineral dyes of inferior quality. 

The most ancient and national pro- 
ductions are things connected with the 
household such as bed linen, bed cur- 
tains, towels, and coverlets involving 
the use of laces and embroideries. Fine 
multi-colored pillow lace 
involves the use of gold and silver thread. 
Weeks and often months are required 
for the execution of a simple piece of 
work. Larger pieces are generally car- 
ried on by several female workers. 

Not only laces and embroideries form 
the main decorative elements in dress 
and household accessories, but the craft 
of decorative weaving plays a note- 
worthy part. This art is applied to 
carpets, bags, aprons and many other 
articles. 

“Educated people have something to 
learn from the sobriety and restraint of 
peasant art. 
that art is not to be desired at any price 
but only when it is prompted by a vital 
motive or some special occasion. It is 
then, perhaps, that peasant art may 
serve as an example and model for a 
really living and personal exercise of the 
artistic faculty . . . The spirit under- 
lying peasant art is the spirit which 
should animate us in our work and 


sometimes 


The lesson it teaches is 


inspire a sincere and earnest devotion to 
even the smallest labor of our hands; our 
art should be as deeply rooted in our 
lives as peasant art in the lives of the 
people.’’* 
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THE HILL TOWN OF ASSISI CLUSTERS AROUND AN OLIVE COVERED HILL WITH AN OLD MEDIEVAL 
FORTRESS LOOKING DOWN FROM THE HIGHEST PART. OLD ITALIAN CYPRESS GROW ON THE STEEP 


SIDES FROM WHICH MAY 


BE SEEN THE CHURCH OF ST. FRANCIS AND A VISTA OF RIVERS AND STREAMS, 
MOUNTAINS AND VALLEYS 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1929 
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Art Rambles Abroad 
The Italian Hill Town of Assisi 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Editor, The School Arts Magazine 


F ALL the quaint towns in Italy, 

the hill towns more than others 
appeal to artists because of their setting. 
Built in medieval periods to meet de- 
fensive needs these hill towns remain 
in many localities much the same in 
appearance as they did when the cru- 
saders with their retinue of armored 
horsemen clanked through the stone 
gateways across the valleys on their 
sacred conquests. And the same gate- 
ways and sometimes even the gates 
stand today, mute but impressive mes- 
sengers of an age of civic beauty of a 
long-ago yesterday. 

The growth of these towns began 
possibly by the building of a palace or 
monastery home for a feudal master. 
Here behind moat and drawbridge, 
behind bastions and massive walls, 
portcullis and hot lead, the lord of the 
hill looked down on all approaches and 
could question the advance of every 
newcomer to know who was friend or 
foe. And as provinces warred upon 
each other, and town fought against its 
neighboring town, and families slew 
each other, it was only natural that 
many seeking protection and safety in 
numbers clustered around the fort-like 
palace or militant monastery and there- 
by was born another hill town. Even 
the original zig-zag roadway that a 
pedestrian or climbing horse follows as 
it climbs a hill is still evident in these 
hill towns today, excepting that now it is 


flanked by houses and churches, by 
stone walls and fountains. And it is 
these zig-zag roads that charm the 
artist today as with every vista upward 
he finds unfolded new pictures for his 
sketch pad. 

With the change of life from the 
medieval span of church and conquest 
to the period of industry and speed 
many a hill town’s individuality has 
died. Today one may approach a hill 
town encircled in a hoary stone wall 
ages old only to find that its outer ap- 
pearance is false clothing, for within will 
be found a bustling population and 
honking automobiles, with never a sign 
of the days of old, or the days of primi- 
tive doings. 

To find a city or town behind ram- 
parted walls with the atmosphere of 
medieval days still over it, with inhabi- 
tants contentedly living the picturesque 
customs of the past, is a real find for 
the artist who rambles abroad. 
place is Assisi in Italy—the Assisi of 
Saint Francis, that marvelous monk 


Such a 


whose life did so much to bring beauty 
into art and into religious living. 

Assisi in the province of Perugia (how 
it abhors this subservience to its ancient 
enemy city) is set upon a protruding hill 
behind which rises a bold barren group 
of mountains. But a short distance 
from Perugia in central Italy, it is easily 
reached en route between the much 
travelled cities of Rome and Florence. 
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Set at a distance from the railroad sta- 
tion a journey by auto or carriage is 
necessary before the old walls of Assisi 
This from the 
great benefit and of ad- 


are entered. distance 
railroad is a 
vantageous influence toward keeping 
the old influence or age past 


quality that hovers over Assisi today. 


alive 


For how could the calmness of Saint 
Francis continue if the rumble of loco- 
motive or the conductor’s signal horns 
should interrupt the chime of the ever- 
ringing church bells and the voices of 
the evening vespers. It is said that 
the wildest spirits and contrary natures 
if in Assisi for a while come under the 
calming and contented influence of the 
town and depart changed beings. And 
I am half inclined toward believing this 
miracle change for I have seen the fiery 
chauffeur 
come a changed man within the gates 
Met at the railroad by two 
auto busses each driver claiming us as 


temperamental Roman be- 


of Assisi. 


his passengers, remonstrations between 
these men increased to hot words and to 
fist blows. A gendarme’s arrival and 
intervention separated the quarrelers 
but did not cease the hot words, which 
fairly sizzled in a flow like rippling lava 
from our driver as long as the other 
driver was within sight and then for a 
half mile more. But behold, the next 
day the same man when within the fold 
of Assisi became meek and quiet and 
the 
Hermitage of Saint Francis presented 
the women folks of our party with a 
beautiful bouquet of lovely crocus which 
he had picked from the wild hillside 
gorge. 

Thus is the influence of Assisi, or was 
it the distance from the railroad that 


after taking us calmly to visit 


helped? I will leave the answer to any 
} ‘ 


traveller who has been in Italy and 
knows the Italian railroads. 

The first 
the program permitted me to remain 
but a short We were like the 
are described as 


time we visited Assisi 
time. 


two Americans who 
limiting themselves with ten minutes to 
do Westminster Abbey, the problem 
being solved by one member running 
around the outside while the other did 
the same on the inside. Likewise we did 
Assisi up by arriving in the late evening 
of one day, visiting the church all next 
morning and leaving after lunch. It 
was one of those tantalizing visits to a 
place that breathed so much more of 
outdoor, everyday living art than could 
be found in prescribed ecclesiastical 
forms of art that I always planned to 
visit Assisi again. 

Assisi is really a place of so many 
interests that any visitor should stay 
at least three days to see and appreciate. 
Assisi is a pilgrimage center for thou- 
sands of devotees each year who visit 
this quaint spot because of its associa- 
tion with St. Francis, the founder of 
the 
at Assisi in 


Franciscan order who born 
1182. The story of St. 
Francis is an exceedingly interesting one 
and every artist should be familiar with 
it before visiting Assisi, for it will give 
the 
association 


was 


background to 
while there. The church 
is a large structure in the Pointed style 
and was erected between the 
1228 and 1230. 

St. Francis lies buried in a crypt below 


necessary every 


years 


the lower church where his remains were 
discovered after being lost for many 
The lower church is low vaulted, 
gloomy, silent, and the visitor naturally 


years. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. FRANCIS AT ASSISI IS CLOISTERED WITH APPROACHES TO PROTECT THE MANY 
PILGRIMS FROM SUN AND STORM. THE LOWER CHURCH IS VAULTED WITH BEAUTIFULLY ORNAMENTED 
ARCHES WONDERFULLY DECORATED BY GIOTTO 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1929 
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THE OLD HERMITAGE OF 8ST 
MONK GUIDES VISITORS TI 


FRANCIS IS THE BEAUTY SPOT NEAR ASSISI WHERE 
{ROUGH THE SIMPLE BUT PLEASANT AND ARTISTIC 
ST. FRANCIS SEVERAL HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
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THE WOMEN OF ASSISI CARRY COPPER WATER VESSELS THROUGH THE STONE-DAPPLED STREET- 
WAYS FROM THE FOUNTAINS, CHATTING WITH FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS AS THEY COME AND GO 
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THESE DESIGNS OF ASSISI PATTERNS ARE HANDED DOWN FROM MOTHER TO DAUGHTER 


TOWELS 
AND ALTAR CLOTHS MANY CENTURIES OLD SHOW MUCH OF THE SAME PATTERNS AS THOSE USED TODAY 
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walks along toward the transept where 
more light reveals the sparkle and color 
of the wonderful Giotto decorations. 
Here Giotto, inspired by the departure 
and changes of the new creed of St. 
Francis, painted real types of Madonnas 
with human postures. No more was art 
to be prescribed and set along the By- 
zantine lines, or to be only a set of 
colored the time of 
Cimabue with his upper Assisi church 
decorations through those of Giotto, 


designs. From 


church decoration has become increas- 
ingly natural and less formal, less 
decorative and less applied to the sur- 
face on which they are placed. 

In contrast to the quiet designed, 
unemotional but reverent, correlated By- 
zantine decorations, the church decora- 
tions have become increasingly active, 
over-pictorial, detracting and emotional 
as time has passed. The quiet, symbolic, 
stoical but deep reverential worship of 
the first Oriental Christians has been re- 
placed by the brilliant, active, emotional 
worship of the Latin Christians. The 
lecturers on art and the authors of art 
history still continue to decry the static 
qualities of the first Christian church 
decorations and are enthusiastic over the 
later natural qualities of painters of the 
medieval centuries. To the artists who 
have actually painted and have experi- 
enced the projects of decoration, the 
beauty of the Byzantine artists has never 
been equalled in more modern works 
excepting by those who have followed 
similar ideals. Perhaps it is for this 
reason that the wonderful decorations in 
the crypt of Cathedral of Montecassino, 
Italy, recently done by a group of Bene- 
dictine monks in the Byzantine-Coptic 
manner, are attracting so many artists 
from all parts of the world. 


Enough, however, of the church at 
Assisi; dominating and picturesque as it 
is, let us go through the arched streets 
that lead to the fountains and squares 
and sunshine and air and see the peoples 
of today. 

Out through the gates, down the road 
by the olive orchards or over the moun- 
tain road to the retreats of those who 
must live in the open spaces or moun- 
tain lands above Assisi, there we will 
find art and life of today and of the days 
to come, and let us not argue over art of 
the dead past. 

As we walk along the narrow street 
leading from the church we find every- 
where the walls built of the hard, slightly 
pink stone to be found only in Assisi 
and bearing the wear of time much better 
than the mortar placed between it. Our 
first walk will take us to the central 
square which is reached through winding 
streets, through overhanging arches. 
The town is a hill town in structure as 
well as name for excepting the square 
there is not a level space elsewhere. 
Flowers and garden plants grow in every 
possible corner, and even find foothold 
in the dirt-filled niches of the century-old 
walls. 

As we look down cross streets we see 
young Assisi girls or women embroider- 
ing cross-stitch towels, bags and cover- 
lets and as we step up to view their work 
they show us their handicraft. The linen 
material, either natural or bleached, is 
decorated with beautiful patterns sym- 


bolizing the birds, trees and forest 
creatures that St. Francis loved so 
well. These designs are cross-stitched 


in light blue, dark blue, orange and red 
thread and visitors to Assisi purchase 
many of them. It is a common sight to 
find a busy, happy group of women 
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ASSISI WOMEN BUYING PEASANT-MADE 


seated on the shady side of a street in 
Assisi working on this delightful peasant 
handicraft. Some may be busy with 
spindle and whorl, another reeling the 
finished thread or embroidering the de- 
sign. Too, many a home has its loom 
where the cloth is woven ready for the 
embroidery. These embroidery designs 
are centuries old and are continuations 
of those woven into the loom pro- 
ductions of years ago. Lucky is the 
artist who can find and purchase any 
of the weavings of long ago, as few are 
to be found today. 

Ahead of us we see a woman bare- 
footed but with graceful step carrying 
two empty copper vessels to the foun- 
tain and there to one side of the street is 
a lovely wall fountain lovelier than many 
church altars. This fountain, the Fonte 
Marcella, designed by Gaeazzo Alessi, is 
visited all day long by the women and 
children who carry water from it to their 
homes. We stop for a minute at the 


POTTERY IN THE MARKET SQUARE 
LOCATED AT THE BASE OF THE TEMPLE OF MINERVA, AN OLD ROMAN TEMPLE 
BUILT FIFTEEN HUNDRED YEARS BEFORE ST. FRANCIS WAS BORN 


copper shop next to the fountain where 
the friendly coppersmith nods and keeps 
on hammering the water bowl he is 
making. As we walk on toward the 
Square or Piazza we stop again to visit 
an interesting shop to purchase a wood 
carved panel of St. Francis or a table 
runner of quaint birds set between even 
quainter trees. We step aside to permit 
a group of costumed peasants, pilgrims 
from the south of Italy, to walk by carry- 
ing their lunch baskets on their heads. 
And down the street comes the wood- 
cutter with his donkeys each laden with 
a heap of brush for the bread-oven fires. 
And as the little cart loaded with melons 
goes by we follow it up toward the 
central square or Piazza. 

At the Piazza we find another foun- 
tain circular in form at the juncture of 
two roads entering the Piazza, one lead- 
ing downward and the other upward. 
Here are more folks filling their fine 
copper water vessels with water, children 
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drinking from the running water, and 
above the group are flying circling 
pigeons while a few pigeons drink from a 
higher basin of water all their own. 

To one side of the Piazza is the temple 
of Minerva, an old Roman temple which 
Goethe once visited and liked so much 
that he left without visiting anything 
else, lest his impression be marred by 
other associations. This building is 
composed of six beautifully proportioned 
columns of Corinthian design supporting 
a graceful pediment. Surrounded by 
medieval buildings this old temple re- 
minds us that Assisi was an important 
Roman colony fifteen hundred years 
before St. Francis was born. 

Opposite the Roman Temple, now 
turned into a Christian church, we can 
walk down an interesting street particu- 
larly known for the building once the 
home of Quintaville, a man of wealth 
who gave up all and joined St. Francis 
and his work. This street, medieval in 
structure, truly old in every detail, 
carries us back to a period far from the 
traffic crowded streets of the present 
century. As we return by another 
route to our albergo or hotel we see the 
valleys far below with the farm houses, 
many with threshing floors and hay- 
stacks and we see ox teams returning 
from a long day’s work. 

Tomorrow we will visit the little 
Hermitage where St. Francis found 
retreat. A quiet, pleasant young monk 
will guide us through the different small 
but interesting rooms. The tree where 
St. Francis preached to the birds is now 


a very much grown up tree, and borders 
a gorge along side of which a road 
leads to a beautiful walk and outside 
chapel. 

And the next day we will sketch down 
the road and include the old Roman 
bridge from the opposite side of which 
we can see the hillside with many a tree 
and haystack and farm house, above all 
of which the ramparts of Assisi tower 
as they have for many a year. 

Another day we will visit the building 
so intimately connected with the life of 
St. Clara with its fine old refectory and 
enclosed court and stone carved entrance. 
Then there is the old St. Peter’s Gate 
through which the farmers and potters 
drive their donkeys laden with wares for 
the market near the Piazza. We will go 
and follow the pottery brought from a 
potters’ kiln in the valley and purchase 
several of the pieces which are excellent 
in form and made for everyday use in 
the Assisi kitchens. 

And with many a sketch of this quaint 
hill town in Italy, sketches that will keep 
alive for us this medieval spot that keeps 
on in slumbering medieval ways, we will 
reluctantly bid goodbye and return 
to the railroad and the conductor’s 
little toy signal horn. As we near the 
station and turn for a view of Assisi town 
it looks like a sheepfold with its wall 
and every house is the flock and we 
think that its shepherd must be good St. 
Francis who loved the birds and wolves 
and the common people who toiled then 
as they do today in the fields around the 
hilltown of Assisi. 
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Practical Helps Gained from the 
Sixth International Art Congress Exhibition 


STANLEY G. BRENEISER 


Director of Art, Santa Maria, California 


THE untiring 
search by teachers 
for practical assist- 
ance in their own 
fields of activity was 
rewarded in a great 
measure at the ex- 
hibition of the Inter- 
national Art Con- 
gress in Prague. 

Over six hundred 
art teachers, students, and professional 
artists from America, as well as thou- 
sands from other countries, felt well 
repaid for their efforts in travel, expense 
and time. 

After a rather rapid survey of the 
exhibit nearly everyone went back and 
‘arefully studied each exhibit, making 
particular note of the things of value 
that he could carry home and use to 
improve and refresh his own work. 

In summarizing briefly the points of 
value, the visitors discovered that first, 
a certain amount of academic drawing, 
representation, perspective and value 
study is still a necessary requisite to 
produce and express ideas im art, even 
though the expression takes the so- 
called “modern” viewpoint. This was 
especially noticeable in the work of 
students from German high schools, the 
Chouinard School of Art in Los Angeles, 
and the University of California in Los 
Angeles, Goldsmith’s College, University 
of London, and the more modernistic 
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Elizabeth Duncan School; second, that 
color, playing such a vital part in any 
production of art, either graphic or 
applied, must be a growth naturally 
expressed and scientifically directed. 
Mere haphazard methods prove weak 
and uninteresting. Much was learned 
through the color work of some 
American, Scotch, and Czechoslovakian 
schools; third, design should be not 
only constructive and decorative or 
ornamental, but it should vitally increase 
the value and beauty of the object to 
which it is applied, in such measure that 
it gives more meaning to the object 
and more aesthetic pleasure to the 
owner or beholder. 

In this exhibition it became perfectly 
clear that design is becoming more and 
more understood as a quality of art, 
applicable to any form or branch of 
expression rather than just to the ar- 
rangement and balance of forms or lines 
to produce a border, surface pattern or 
unit. 

Fourth, the illustrative and imagina- 
tive work displayed in the exhibits of 
Poland, Sweden and Austria showed the 
educators that this branch of art teach- 
ing so often neglected is of great value. 
These exhibits proved beyond doubt 
that children benefit from this type of 
work in many ways. They are given 
opportunity to express themselves freely 
without copying or even representing. 
The students learn that these efforts 
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to illustrate ideas formulate mentally 
forms, colors, masses, and lines, and then 
the students can arrange the designs on 
paper as they have mentally pictured 
them. This gives confidence, stimu- 
lates the development of orderly 
imagery, and awakens interest in other 
studies through the correlation that 
naturally results. The pictures dis- 
played show this; for the subject matter 
is varied, including mechanics, music, 
literature, sculpture, architecture, and 
dancing. It also urges upon the child 


the desire to experiment with many 
types of media and techniques. We 
find wood block and linoleum block 
printing, dry point, etching, aquatint, 
tempera, pen and ink, crayons, pencil 
and wash drawings. 

While some of the illustrations are 
realistic or naturalistic, many are dec- 
orative or “modernistic.”” The use of 
gold and black plays an important part 
again in securing certain rich and 
decorative effects, and yet very few show 
any marked foreign influence. 





TWO CZECH WOMEN WORKING ON THEIR NATIVE PEASANT EMBROIDERY 
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VANK DIJK SCHOOL ART WORK FROM HOLLAND 









































ART WORK FROM SCHOOLS IN HOLLAND. RECEIVED FROM J. VAN DIJK, AMSTERDAM 


The School Arts Magazine, April 
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German Bast Work 


LISELOTTE VON USEDORN 


Stanford University, California 


AST work in Germany corresponds 

to raffia work in the United States. 
Raffia comes from the island of Mada- 
rascar and is the Malagasy name for 
palm. A leaf of this palm produces long 
green divisions, two to five feet in length 
which, after being dried in the sun, 
assume a straw color. On account of its 
durability and wear, bast has always 
been useful to us. Along with this 
quality we find the pretty color har- 
monies of the colored bast, which we can 
buy or dye ourselves. For one quantity 
of dye one should take only half of that 
amount in weight of bast. Irregularly 
dyed threads lend a special charm to the 
finished work. 

There are different techniques of work 
in making the bast into useful objects, 
the best known of which is that of sew- 
Formerly baskets were 
worked over reed; we use hemp, paper 
fillers, twisted straw. The 
broad bast thread ought to be parted 
two or three times, each part constitut- 
ing a working thread. The samples, 
which are about natural size, show how 
large the thread ought to be. Pictures 
1 and 2 show samples of round begin- 
nings and how to work in a new color. 


ing the bast. 


bast or 


For embroidery one should use a hard 
kind of canvas. The threads must not 
be pulled hard for fear that the canvas 
might move out of its place. With 
larger objects one should use a frame. 


Each piece of work when finished must 
be ironed so that the bast threads, which 
usually lie irregularly, will form an even 
surface. Pictures 3 and 4 show a purse 
made out of brown, yellow, and green 
bast. The lining is of brown silk; the 
clasp is a brown bast hook which is to 
grasp a wooden button. Figure 4 gives 
the pattern and indicates the colors to be 
The rectangular pillow is natural 
colored, wood colored and old rose bast, 
and is shown in pictures 5 and 6. 

One can also embroider on bast woven 
material or cotton. This work must be 
done on a frame and the pattern should 
be stamped on the material by ironing. 
The material is only the foundation and 
can be completely covered by the pat- 
tern as we see with the oval bag shown 
in pictures 7 and 8. It is made of 
yellow, wood, and salmon colored, old 


used. 


rose, green, blue and dark grey bast. 
The flowers and leaves are embroidered 
with a flat stitch. It is trimmed with a 
border of bast which forms a tassel at 
the end. Pictures 9 and 11 show the 
pattern and its execution on a pillow; 
picture 10 gives a purse. 

Other techniques are the spanning of 
bast on wire, demonstrated in pictures 
12, 13 and 14; the braiding of bast in 
pictures 15, 16, 17; and the weaving. 
Pictures 18 and 19 show the start of the 
weaving, the spanning of the chain, 
and the stitching of the edge. 
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GERMAN EMBROIDERY APPLIED TO COTTON MATERIAL. FIG. 8 IS A WORKING DRAWING 
FOR THE PURSE IN FIG. 7, AND FIG. 9 SHOWS HOW TO DECORATE THE PILLOW IN FIG. 11 
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GERMAN BAST OR RAFFIA WORK WITH WORKING DIAGRAMS 
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PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN BAST WORK DESCRIBED IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 


gazine, April 1929 
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GERMAN BAST WORK APPLIED TO TEA WARMERS AND PURSES 


The School Arts Magazine, A 
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RAFFIA PURSES AND BAGS. 1, 2, 3, 
GERMANY, 6 
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FROM HOLLAND, 7, AND 8 FROM ITALY 
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OLD BRIDGES IN EUROPE LEMOS 





THE BRIDGES OF EUROPE FASCINATE VISITORS AND ARTISTS ALIKE. ABOVE, THE OLD BRIDGE NEAR 

ROME AND A BRIDGED CANAL AT BRUGES. BELOW, THE HIGH BRIDGE AT RONDA, SPAIN AND THE 

OLD BRIDGE AT AVIGNON, FRANCE, SKETCHED BY THE EDITOR WITH BLACK AND WHITE TEMPERA ON 
GRAY BOARD 
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LEMOS KUROPEAN TOWERS 
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ORAWBRIPEE TOWTTS - CARCATIONE FRANCE LANG JAN (OWER-MLOOLCBURG -HOLLAND 


THE TOWERS OF EUROPE ARE NATIONAL EXPRESSIONS OF THE COUNTRIES IN WHICH THEY ARE FOUND 
ABOVE ARE TOWERS IN SPAIN AND GERMANY. BELOW, TOWERS IN FRANCE AND HOLLAND, SKETCHED 
WITH BRUSH AND INK BY THE EDITOR USING A BLOCK PRINT LINE RENDERING 
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EUROPEAN PENCIL SKETCHES AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
























































PENCIL SKETCHES OF QUAINT STREETS IN THE CATHEDRAL TOWNS OF FRANCE, SELECTED FROM 
THE TRAVEL BOOKLETS PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, DIRECTORS OF ART 
TOURS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1929 
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POSTER COVERS FROM TRAVEL BOOKLETS ISSUED BY THE AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
THE BOOKLETS ARE EXCELLENT EXAMPLES OF ARTISTIC PUBLICITY WORK AND ARE ALSO 
WELL WORTH READING INFORMATION ON TRAVEL POINTS OF INTEREST. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. SOPHIA AND THE HARBOR OF CONSTANTINOPLE IS ONE OF THE PICTURESQUE 

HARBORS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. THE GREAT BAZAAR OF STAMBOUL IS A PERMANENT CHANGING 

EXHIBITION OF ORIENTAL CRAFTS THAT WILL DELIGHT THE ARTIST'S EYES. ABOVE SUBJECT IS FROM 
THE COVER OF THE RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. SPRING CRUISE 1928 BOOKLET 
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THE HARBORS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN GIVE COLORFUL SKETCH SUGGESTIONS TO THE TRAVELING 
ARTIST. THIS PAINTING WAS MADE BY F. L. KING FOR RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., TRAVEL BUREAT 
OF BOSTON 
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THE RIALTO BRIDGE IN VENICE AND THE ALHAMBRA IN GRANADA ARE SKETCH VIEWS FOR THE 
ART TEACHER WHO TRAVELS TO SEE ART ABROAD. THESE SKETCHES WERE MADE BY COSIMINI 
FOR RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., BOSTON 
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PICTURESQUE MASCULINE AND FEMININE HUNGARIAN COSTUMES FROM TWO OF THE PROVINCES 
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GERMAN TOYS WHICH ILLUSTRATE COMMUNITY PLANNING 
DESCRIBED IN MISS W ADSWORTH’S ARTICLE ON PAGE 492 
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INTERESTING CZECHOSLOVAKIAN BOXES AND TOYS WITH SPARKLING 
DECORATIONS WHICH SHOULD GIVE INSPIRATION TO TOY-MAKING CLASSES 
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CZECHO , 
SLOVAKIA® 


from School Work Exhibition 
Prague 1929 


The bird motifs made by the Czechoslo- - 
vakian. chi were original ents 
but continuing the, traditional bird forms 
used for centuries on their textiles. , 
The School Arte Magazine, April 1989 
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The beautifully embroidered ‘patterns used 

by the Czechoslovakians on their picturesque 

costumes are composed of yrell-designed motifs: 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1929 
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A A sinply glanned design course 5a  udy 

rile denguers demon- 

Sereted at the ‘sebibition ‘ot es.gns during 
the Prague Art Congress 1928. 
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_ ANGLE LINE 
VDESIGN 





~. Curved lines ‘and angular lines used as éle- 
ments result in patterns when thought- 


” The Sehoot Arts Magasine, April 1980 
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RHYTHMIC 
CURVE-LINE 
DESIGN 


Rhythmic .brush lines form the basie for - 
flowing patterns of birds and growing things. 
The School Arta Magasine, April 19898 
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» Facility in the tof the brush ia added to 
* this problem of stroke motif. This 
: exercise is one elated to the designs p 
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PORCELAIN 
RS 


The. play element that entered into these 
porcelain toys successfully combined humor \\ 
with art, resulting in a happy type of handi- 
craft. 
The School Arte Magazine, April 1928, 
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The woodcraft wotk of the Swedish schools’. * 
exhibited at the Prague Art Congress.of 1928 
excelled in natignal expression and artistry. 
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These wooden bowls from the Swedish schools 
strongly carved from sections pf 
cust, profadia &. bandidvelt @2 tioad charm, 
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BRITTANY 
HEADDRESS 


The headdresses of quaint Brittany, bean of 

centuries past, preserve an interest in this part 

of old France, attracting many artists each 
year. » 
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Different headdresees identify te Dutch 
women. with diff parts of .  Per- 
fectly laundered lace, combined with polished 
silver, gold and .brass decorations, creates 
: picturesque portrait subjects. 
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The ironwork of Germany, much of it from 
the golden Gothic period, bas preserved for 
us today-the beauty of art applied to iron. 
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The ibility of co art and iidustry 

, is well erated yi and the 

Burope in 1928 by Femme d Les Lemon Edivor of 
Taw Scuoon Arts Magazine. 
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DECORATIVE » 
IRON SIGNS 
ji FRANCE 


hanging add beauty to the 


7 iron - PI 
edieval towns of Snes and continue the , 
id chart of the “‘long.ago,” so often lost in 
modern changes. . 
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HAMMOND PORTFOLIO FOR TRAVEL PICTURES 
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A PORTFOLIO COMPLETE FOR KEEPING : 
TRAVEL PICTURES a 


























HOW TO MAKE A PORTFOLIO FOR KEEPING TRAVEL PICTURES 58S. E. E. HAMMOND, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1929 
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PONTE VECCHIO, FLORENCE WADSWORTH 





























Taddeo Gaddi built me. I am old, 
Five centuries old. I plant my foot of stone 
Upon the Arno, as St. Michael’s own 
Was planted on the dragon. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 











INK AND WATER COLOR SKETCH OF THE PONTE VECCHIO, 
FLORENCE, BY BEULA M. WADSWORTH, ASSISTANT EDITOR 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1929 
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PICTURES AND POETRY 








Venice—St. Mark’s Cathedral 

‘Fair as the Palace builded for Aladdin, 

Yonder St. Mark uplifts its sculptured 
splendour 

Intricate fretwork, Byzantine mosaic, 

Colour on colour, column upon column, 

Barbaric, wonderful, a thing to kneel to! 

Over the portal stand the four gilt horses 

Gilt hoof in air, and wide distended nos- 
tril, 

Fiery, untamed, as in the days of Nero. 

Skyward, a cloud of domes and spires 
and crosses; 

Earthward, black shadows flung from 
jutting stone-work; 

High over all the slender campanile 

Quivers, and seems a falling shaft of 
silver! 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich 





Milan Cathedral 


O peerless church of old Milan, 
How brightly thou com’st back to me, 
With all thy minarets and towers, 
And sculptured marbles fair to see. 
With all thy airy pinnacles 
So white against the cloudless blue; 
With all thy richly storied panes, 
And mellowed sunlight streaming 
through. 
— Bell 

















THE CORRELATION OF ART ABROAD PICTURES AND POETRY FORMS 
AN INTERESTING PART OF STUDIES IN ART APPRECIATION 
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SILHOUETTES FROM CIZEK SCHOOL 
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ILLUSTRATIVE SILHOUETTES FROM THE CIZEK 
SCHOOL IN VIENNA HEI VON ALLERLEI, DIRECTOR 
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SILHOUETTES FROM THE AUSTRIAN CIZEK SCHOOL 
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TRANSPORTATION FROM THE MOST PRIMITIVE CARTS TO A NINETEENTH 
CENTURY COACH IS SHOWN ON THIS PAGE FROM A SWISS ART BOOK 
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WORK OF WINDS FROM SWISS ART BOOK 
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THE WORK OF THE WINDS, PICTURED IN A SWISS ART BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
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RABBIT DRAWINGS FROM SWISS ART BOOK 
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A PAGE FROM A SCHOOL ART BOOK FROM SWITZERLAND 
SHOWING AN EASY METHOD FOR DRAWING RABBITS 
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The Art Table Induces Foreigners to Read 


SUE CLARK PERKINS, Teacher, ann ABBIE LOUISE PIERCE, Art Supervisor 
South Bend, Indiana 


ERE was a group of thirty-six 
voungsters, ill 
grades from 3A to 5B, with training as 


foreign sorted in 
various as the districts of their birth. 
What should be done with them? The 
Primary Supervisor suggested that the 
work be telescoped as far as possible. 
The imperative thing was to get them to 
read, which is easier said than done 
when one is faced with the stolidity of 
the Polish. 
certain satisfaction in any hand skill, a 


They found, however, a 


medium in which they expressed them- 
selves more readily than English. Vari- 
ous incentives were tried. As soon asa 
child had actually mastered a certain 
group of number combinations he was 
privileged to go to work at the work 
table illustrate with 


and plasticene, 


paper, crayons, and tempera any inter- 
esting thing of which he had read. 

But you see he had to read clearly in 
order to reproduce the idea. It 


was 
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like a magic wand. The library of the 
school was soon overrun with struggling 
youngsters; thev not only laid siege to all 
available books but every variety of 
pictures from the National Geographic 
to Soulen’s desert pictures. 

Racially more given to facts than 
fairy tales, they veered off on the lives 
of various people. Before we knew it, 
Katrina and Pocahontas were alive in 
plasticene. The table was soon popu- 
lated with Dutch 
their babies of course). 


Indians (with 
Later the Es- 
Desert 


and 
kimos, Japanese, and People 
claimed the interest. 

The best models were selected and 
reproduced in clay. Color and design 
their 
somber lad 


had to be considered to paint 
clothing correctly. One 
made a Dutch dog in plasticene and 
hitched him to a pasteboard milk cart; 
then all the people had to be provided 
with transportation. 


THE ART TABLE PERKINS AND PIERCE 























DUTCH AND ESQUIMO SCENES DEVELOPED BY FOREIGN PUPILS FROM THE THIRD TO FIFTH GRADE 
UNDER SUE CLARK PERKINS, TEACHER, AND ABBIE LOUISE PIERCE, ART SUPERVISOR, SOUTH BEND, 
INDIANA 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1929 
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PERKINS AND PIERCE THE ART TABLE 


























THE CHERRY BLOSSOM LAND WITH ALMOND-EYED PEOPLE AND THE SANDY DESERT OF THE HOMELESS 
NOMADS BECAME A REALITY ON THE SANDTABLES OF SOUTH BEND, INDIANA SCHOOLS. SUE CLARK 
PERKINS, TEACHER, AND ABBIE LOUISE PIERCE, ART SUPERVISOR 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1929 
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So a motley crew soon littered the 
work table, with the results that each 
people with the proper conveyance was 
grouped in one of the five windows. 
Happy thought—these communities 
should have proper settings. Where- 
upon the teacher painted on the window 
pane, in fitting colors, the twisted trees 
of the desert, Fugi looming over scal- 
Dutch windmill beside 
the canal, wigwams, sentinelled with a 


loped roofs, a 


rampike, and an igloo in the shelter of 
an iceberg. When the 
bright the tawny curtains were drawn 
and made shadow pictures of the scenes. 

But the windows had to be washed 
and the art supervisor offered to help 
make the scenes permanent. She pro- 
vided five wooden frames 26” by 18” with 
hinged wings 13” by 18”. These were 
first covered with tag board and the 
children set about cutting pagodas, 
wigwams, windmills, and Bedouin tents. 


sun was too 


The first cuttings (in manila paper) 
were too large for the frames and so 
were assembled and pasted on the black- 
board, after which a scene was reduced 
to proportions suitable to the screen. 
Then came the problem of sorting 
colors—how to make the desert blister- 
and the 
problem of perspective. Considerable 
patience and instruction were needed 
and a scene was only acceptable when 
the class voted “ now it is true.” 

The enterprise became the very heart 
of the semester’s work. Geography, 
history, reading, and language radiated 
from it; even the other arts took 
color from it. Folk songs, folk dances, 
and games of the countries studied 
were used for recreational work. When 
Katrina and Hans with the scene of their 
land were loaned to the Kindergarten, 
the children who had created them grew 
actually lonesome for them. 


ing hot and the icebergs cold 


Inspiration from German Toys 


BEULA MARY WADSWORTH 
Assistant Editor, The School Arts Magazine 


UCH amusing little houses they were 
that peeped from a box of green 
excelsior in a toy shop in Munich. 
Intriguing too were their various colors, 
white houses with red roofs, green and 
grey houses with blue roofs, and so on. 
One of the color plates shows how they 
looked in village formation. Best of all, 
such houses are easy for children to make 
so that in studying community planning 
they can be arranged in many ways. 
A glance at Figure 3 shows how a long 
strip of wood, perhaps 2 inches by 2 
inches square, can be cut into pieces the 


Another similar strip 
cut into two parts diagonally furnishes 
materials for roofs. Thin, narrow strips 
are good for fences or walls and other 


length of houses. 


shapes will do for square towers or 
cylindrical silos. <A _ little glue will 
fasten the different parts together where 
needed. Matches set into small button 
molds and dressed up with 
provide trees to beautify the farm or 
village. 

What about color? Poster paint is 
the easiest. After it has dried, try 
block printing the windows and doors. 


sponges 
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FIG. 1. A SMALL VILLAGE AND A FARMHOUSE AND OUT- 
BUILDINGS AS SHOWN IN A SWISS CHILDREN’S DRAWING BOOK 
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INSPIRATION FROM GERMAN TOYS 





This is done by cutting the rectangles 
the right size from erasers, scoring the 
lines to mark the window pane divi- 
sions and stamping to the houses using 
poster paint or, try crayoning doors and 
windows through simple manila paper 
stencils. After all is done apply a coat 
of shellac to all. 

The lower part of the color plate 
suggests one of many arrangements 
possible for a farm community. Figures 
1 and 2, taken from a children’s draw- 
ing book from Switzerland, illustrate 
villages. The upper one of Figure 2 


shows a town having a single street, 
with fields and gardens attached to the 
rear of each house, while the lower 
picture depicts the planning of a com- 
munity into squares or blocks. 

While the younger children may gain 
ideas from the little German toy houses 
for planning their own community or 
their own village square or street with 
an eye to improvement of arrangement, 
the upper grade boys and girls will find 
inspiration here for perspective draw- 
ing, as applied in round-pen rendering 
to civic planning. 
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FIG. 3. WORKING DRAWINGS SHOWING HOW TO CONSTRUCT THE TOY BUILDINGS AND TREES 


DESCRIBED IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
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Block Prints Now Become Child’s Art 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Editor, The School Arts Magazine 


NYONE who has seen the pleasing 

block prints made by the Austrian 
children under the guidance of Cizech 
or the block prints made by children in 
many of the schools of Europe, will 
that block printing is easily 
within the powers of children’s work. 


realize 


The simple arrangements that chil- 
dren generally choose, their content- 
ment with the little said within a space, 
are qualities that lend themselves to 
In fact the fault 
of much of the work in block prints 


good block printing. 


done by artists who may have achieved 
distinction other is that 
they attempt too complicated subjects 
or attempt detail block 


in mediums 


too great in 
print expression. 

While wood blocks are used by many 
artists, linoleum is used largely in the 
linoleum has 
also been adapted by many commercial 


firms for printing purposes where print- 


schools in Europe and 


ing presses are used. Knives may be 
used for linoleum after the Japanese 
knife method used for wood. Such a 
knife has a short blade with small handle 
so that the worker can handle the knife 
Or the 


gouges used by wood carvers will be 


close to the parts being cut. 


found good to use for linoleum. 

The expense of these gouges, however, 
prevents the use of many of these tools 
by a class of children and also the size 
of the tools being planned for mature 
workers makes them awkward tools in 
the hands of smaller artists. 

To prepare a set of inexpensive lino- 
leum cutting tools for children or for 
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anyone I suggest the following material: 
select a group of writing pens of different 
sizes. Old or discarded pens will do 
equally well. Insert the pens into the 
inward, with the part 
generally placed inward kept outside as 


holder point 
a working or cutting gouge. Sharpen 
the underside of this curved pen butt on 
A slight turn 
is needed to 
A 
slight turn of the wheel edge on a metal 
file will that 
occur on the inside part of this gouge. 


carborundum stone. 
is all that 
beveled 


a 
of the wheel 
produce a cutting edge. 


remove any burr may 

This produces a good linoleum gouge. 
If good but 
needed the pens can be inserted into a 
green twig which will work very well 
and even be better as the twig dries. A 
twig with a slight bend will make an 
ideal handle, permitting easier cutting 
position. 

Other widths of tools, particularly 
narrower cutting edges, can be made by 
grinding off part of the width of the pen 
part used for gouging. 


inexpensive handles are 


In this way all 
the tools needed for linoleum cutting 
can be made out of pens usually dis- 
carded, plus a few twigs from the garden 
or the woods. 

The following page illustrates the 
steps in making these tools, which is a 
very simple process. Other pages illus- 
trate several types of block prints, which 
show different methods of treating the 
subject. The best method, however, is 
where the subject is produced by cutting 
out a white pattern from the back- 
ground of black. 
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LINOLEUM CUTTING TOOLS MADE FROM PENS HAVE PROVED A SIMPLE AND SUCCESSFUL 
METHOD AND THE ABOVE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS HOW EASILY THEY ARE MADE 
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GOOD EXAMPLES OF LINOLEUM PICTURE PRINTS SHOWING 
THE SUBJECT PICTURED BY WHITE CUT-OUT PARTS 
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EXAMPLES OF BLOCK PRINTS MADE BY THE WHITE OR LIGHT 
PICTURE SECTIONS BEING CUT AWAY FROM THE BACKGROUND PARTS 
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TWO METHODS OF PRODUCING BLOCK PRINTS. THE TWO TOP SUBJECTS ARE LARGELY BLACK PARTS 
AGAINST WHITE, WHILE THE TWO LOWER PRINTS SHOW THE SUBJECT AS WHITE AGAINST BLACK. 
THE FIRST METHOD IS OFTEN USED ON WOOD, BUT THE SECOND METHOD IS PREFERABLE FOR LINOLEUM 
The School Arts Magazi ipril 1929 
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PRAEGER CROSS-STITCH A FASCINATING DESIGN MEDIU! 





CROSS-STITCH OFFERS A FASCINATING DESIGN MEDIUM APPLIED TO PRACTICAL PROBLEMS SUCH AS 

TOWELS AND BAGS. AT THE TOP IS AN ITALIAN NAPKIN RING, A SIMPLE CROSS-STITCH PROBLEM 

THE HOLDER DONE IN THE KALAMAZOO PUBLIC SCHOOLS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MRS. JEAN PRAGER 
IS PURPLE, GREEN, AND PINK YARN STITCHED ON YELLOW AND WHITE PLAID GINGHAM 
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Decorating Easter Eggs 


MONG the Slavic and Rumanian 

people, the decorating of Easter 
eggs has long been a high class folk art 
and a custom in which the young people 
have taken special delight. In Czecho- 
slovakia these Easter eggs are called 
“ Kraslice”’ (“‘ beauties’’). 

These eggs play an important part in 
the Easter games. In some places the 
lovers make them for the girls; in 
others they are presented by the girls 
to young men for attentions paid to 
them in the dances at the carnival. 
The young men of the village on Easter 
eve make merry by going from house to 
house. They knock upon the windows 
of their sweethearts and claim the 
Easter eggs which are returned after the 
dance on the village green. In some 


localities the eggs are consecrated in the 
church as symbols of Eastertide. 
Much diligent effort is expended in 








THREE CZECHOSLOVAKIAN EASTER EGG DESIGNS 


the embellishment of these gifts, and a 
variety of ingenious devices are used for 
the ornamental patterns, as engraving, 
etching, painting, etc. (See accompany- 
ing illustrations.) Sometimes they 
are decorated with mottoes or short 
proverbs. 

The decoration of eggs for friendship 
gifts or party favors may become an art 
problem in the classroom of our Ameri- 
‘an schools or as a rural home diversion. 
One successful problem is the use of 
poster paints and wax crayons. The 
eggs are first boiled or by piercing a 
hole at each end the contents of the 
egg may be blown from the shell. The 
shell is then given a coat of poster paint 
in any beautiful Easter color as violet, 
orange, or rose. When dry, colored 
pencils or crayons are used to make 
borders and rosettes suitable for the 
shape of the egg. 
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CZECH EASTER EGG DESIGNS. THE DIFFERENT METHODS OF DECORATING EGGS 
AND THE FOREIGN CUSTOMS CONCERNING THEM ARE DESCRIBED IN THE ARTICLE 
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What Can We Do with Darning? 


BEULA MARY WADSWORTH 
Assistant Editor, The School Arts Magazine 


ARNING may, at first, associate 

with that basket of worn stockings 
which makes Peggy’s mouth go awry 
at the very thought of it. But when 
Peggy’s art teacher comes back from a 
summer in Europe with some beautiful 
things in darned stitchery that do not 
look hard at all to do, the little girl’s 
eyes fairly dance with expectation. 

The illustrations in Figure 1 show 
some typical examples of these hand- 
decorated textiles made by peasant 
artists and to be found in the picturesque 
market places and little shops in the 
old towns over the sea at very modest 
With such material the art 
teacher may build up her own little 
museum to furnish inspiration for her 


prices. 


classes; and when the real articles are 
not available, photographs and sketches 
of them being reproduced nowadays in 
THe ScnHoot Arts MAGAZINE can be 
used to enrich a “‘museum”’ corner of her 
file. 

A hand-woven runner from Switzer- 
land, a coarse, gray fabric almost like 
our burlap appears in Figure 1-A. It 
has the effect of ravellings from red, dull 
blue, and tan burlap darned in to make 
the pattern, the darning being kept 
horizontal and carried over and under 
the threads. In this the 
pattern was probably woven in when 
the runner was made, but its value to us 
lies in its suggestions of possibilities for 
utilizing such loosely-woven materials 
as burlap, gunny, and theatrical gauze 
for handicraft projects decorated with 


warp case 


darned stitchery of wool or cotton yarn, 
or coarse ravellings. Sometimes it may 
seem advisable to pull threads from the 
textile to make room for the darning, 
but as may be seen in the magnified 
detail of the darning in Figure 2-A this 
is not done. Burlap available in various 
colors suitable for book bags, canoe or 
porch pillows, mats, runners, etc., for 
porch, summer cottage or camp. Theat- 
rical gauze, which is only about seventy 
cents a yard and comes in attractive 
colors, makes up into very effective 
window draperies—a suggestion for the 
schoolroom as well as for the student’s 
room or other home decoration purposes. 
Figure 1-B pictures an Italian pillow 
cover of blue filet with about an eighth- 
inch mesh similar to the curtain filet 
common in our department stores, with 
white yarn like darning cotton or small 
wrapping string darned in, the stitchery 
again being carried from left to right 
except for change of direction in the 
curved lines, Figure 2-B. Decorative 
buttons which slip into loops to close the 
end of the pillow can be noted in Figure 
1-B and enlarged in Figure 2-B. One 
characteristic of many of the Italian 
pieces is the enrichment of the corners. 
In this case a tassel, illustrated full size 
in Figure 1-B2, is attached to each 
corner. This feature could be the sub- 
ject of original inventiveness on the part 
of pupils, perhaps covering buttons or 
button molds, using glass or wooden 
beads, or making tassels of the same 
material as that used for darning. 
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FIG. 1. DETAIL OF STITCHES FOR DARNING WORK. THE HAND BAG, A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE DECORA- 
TIVE USE OF DARNING, WAS DEVELOPED BY A PUPIL OF MRS. NEVA SNYDER, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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A part of an Italian runner of green, 
quarter-inch handmade filet, is shown 
in Figure 1-C. Note in Figure 2-C 
that several threads are darned into 
each mesh with the simple over and 
under method. Figure 1-Cl shows the 
Italian’s delightful use of variety of 
edge. 

The plate doily illustrated in Figure 
2-D came from Switzerland and has the 
darning done with a technique similar 
to Figure 1-C, except that the mesh 
is larger—about half an inch, and 
therefore coarser yarn was used. For 
school problems the larger filet material 
can be found ready-made in the stores, 
and the finer marquisette also could be 
utilized for darned work. Old material 
brought from the homes, dyed and recut 
into other articles such as cover for case 
for household silverware, bags, and even 


el laa 
* eran .F 



































luncheon sets, is a suggestion for keeping 
down the cost. 

The peasant designers use motifs that 
have been handed down to them from 
generation to generation. Each coun- 
try has its national characteristics. Note 
in the Italian work the symmetrical use 
of the Venetian lion in one example and 
the grape vine, one of the chief Italian 
products, in the other, both designed in 
geometric form to suit the textile 
material. In all of the illustrations, 
observe how carefully the designs fill the 
space. The background areas of dark 
were developed into as interesting pat- 
terns as the light parts. The borders 
follow the edges and fit around the 


corners with attention to structural 
relationship. 
While this museum material may 


inspire us with ideas for darning as a 


GERMAN FILET WORK WITH WORKING DESIGNS 
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FIG. 2. EXAMPLES OF DARNING WORK APPLIED TO A SWISS TABLE 
RUNNER AND PLATE DOILY, AND TO AN ITALIAN PILLOW TOP AND RUNNER 
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handicraft medium, it should inspire us 
also to be national in our choiceof motifs. 
In other words, let us be American, not 
slavish copyists. Much of the value of 
art training lies in the cultivation of 
individuality and resourcefulness, as 
well as free expression and improvement 
of taste. Let us take animals, birds, 
plant life or geometric forms if we will, 
from our everyday environment, and 
let them grow into design forms suit- 
able to the medium. And let us pro- 
ceed with definite basic principles of 
design firmly in mind, as balance of 
dark and light, fitness to the space, 
repetition, rhythm, and so on. 

A clever problem of this kind was 
worked out by a certain junior high 
school class in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
under the instruction of Mrs. Neva 
Snyder, where those ten-cent square- 


mesh dish cloths were used as material 
for bags with colored wool yarns for 
darned-in patterns. In this case both 
boys and girls took up the idea with a 
great deal of zest (which shows that the 
sex element need not be a problem where 
the right teacher-tact and enthusiasm 
enter in), and each student turned out 
one or more articles individual in design. 
A number of the bags were sold, thus 
bringing in a little income to the stu- 
dents. An example of a bag produced 
by one of the boys is reproduced at 
the top of Figure 2. The possibilities 
of such plebeian material as dish 
cloths is considerable when dyes are 
used to give the cloth varied color effects 
to harmonize with given costumes and 
when mercerized or silk linings are 
used in colors to carry out certain color 
schemes. 





TYPES OF RAFFIA AND STRAW DOLLS AND AMINALS MADE BY 
POLISH SCHOOL CHILDREN WERE EXHIBITED AT THE PRAGUE 
ART CONGRESS 
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PAGES SHOWING ITEMS FROM PRAGUE AND BRUNN ART 
EXPOSITIONS, SKETCHED BY BEULA M. WADSWORTH 
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Old-Time May Day Customs 


ALICE LEE NEFF 


Stanford University, California 


AY DAY in old England was a 

festival of great merriment and 
festivity, as it was considered the 
boundary that parted winter and sum- 
mer. Early in the morning, often just 
past midnight, old and young alike 
rose to go a-Maying in the woods. 
Dressed in their best and garlanded 
with flowers, they cut down a straight, 
tall tree for a Maypole and harnessed it 
to flower-decked oxen to drag it back to 
the village green, where booths for the 
quality and a bower for the Queen of 
the May were already being erected. 

The merrymakers brought home with 
them green and blossoming boughs to be 
placed above the doors and windows of 
cottages and halls, and everyone wore a 
sprig of white hawthorn or “the May” 
in his cap. This was a day of days for 
the lover who gathered nosegays of 
dewy wild flowers to hang in a May- 
basket on his sweetheart’s door. 

On returning to the village about sun- 
rise, the villagers erected the Maypole 
and decorated it with ribbons and gar- 
All day long the Maypole was 
the center of dancing. Morris dances 
and folk dances were performed by 


lands. 


revellers masking as the bold outlaws— 
Robin Hood and his merry men. Friar 
Tuck, Little John, and the fair Maid 
Marian were there, and many other 
favorite masque characters always ap- 
peared sooner or later around the May- 
pole. All day long games of agility and 
strength were carried on, and wrest- 
ling matches, quarter staff and cudgel 


510 


play vied for popularity with simple 
amusements such as grinning matches, 
where the contestants thrust their 
heads through horse collars and en- 
deavored to conjure up broader grins 
than any other hopeful of the village. 
Archery contests were very popular as 
well and wandering bands of gypsies 
with their quota of fortune tellers and 
magicians added a picturesque note to 
the May Day festivities. 

In some parts it was customary for 
milk maids to decorate their pails with 
flowers and dance at the doors of their 
customers for a small gratuity, or some- 
times they gilded the horns of their 
cows and led them, hung with bright 
garlands, in a procession. In very early 
England, a Lord and Lady of the May 
were chosen to rule over the day’s 
festivities, but in later days a little 
village belle reigned alone in all her 
glory as Queen of the May. Many 
people believe that the recent European 
May Day customs grew out of the early 
Roman festivals, the Floralia and the 
Lupercalia, which were held in the 
month of May. The Floralia was in 
honor of Flora, the goddess of flowers, 
and the month of May has been named 
for Maia, another goddess worshipped 
by the Roman people. In some places 
it was customary even in England to 
choose a village beauty to represent the 
Lady Flora as well as a girl to be Queen 
of the May. In a May Day pageant 
given in honor of the King, Henry VIII, 

(Continued on page iz) 











MAY DAY BASKETS 


THE GERMAN MAY BASKET AT THE TOP IS THE INSPIRATION FOR CHARMING ORIGINAL BASKETS AND 
FLOWER AND LEAF VARIATIONS. CHILDREN WILL LOVE TO CUT OUT BASKETS AND FLOWERS OF 
COLORED PAPER OR MAKE PAPER BASKETS TO BE FILLED WITH REAL FLOWERS 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1929 
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COMIC POTTERY ANIMALS GERMAN 


Comic 
Pottery 
Animals 


















































THE PLAY ELEMENT ENTERS INTO MANY HANDICRAFTS OF EUROPE AND 
FINDS EXPRESSION IN THESE COMIC BITS OF POTTERY FROM GERMANY 


The School Arts Magazine, Apr 
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LEMOS MODELED CLAY FIGURES 




























SIMPLE SHAPES OF CLAY ; 


3 





rr 
MAY BE MADE INTO FORMS 
OF VERY PROPER CREATURES 


AND ORNAMENTAL 
ONES 








) | 


OR COMIC 
ONES 





f 





CHILDREN WITH A FEW SHAPES OF MODELING WAX OR CLAY 
WILL DELIGHT IN FORMING FUNNY BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


The School Arts Magazine, April 1929 
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TURKISH EMBROIDERY WADSWORTH 





WINDOW TRANSPARENCY 


























FLOWER POY 
‘' TURKUJH #& oth 
EMBROIDERY 








SILHOUETTE MAY DAY 
CANDLE SHADE PLACE CARD 





A GROUP OF TURKISH EMBROIDERED FLOWER POTS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR ADAPTATION 
TO SCHOOLROOM ART PROBLEMS. BY BEULA M. WADSWORTH 


» ASSISTANT EDITOR 


The School Arts Magazine, April 1929 
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GERMAN PASTE DESIGN 


tome ol 




















DECORATIVE PAPERS FOR BOOKLETS, BOX COVERING AND MANY OTHER PURPOSES MAY BE MADE 
FROM SURFACE BRUSHED PAPER USING AS PAINT A MIXTURE OF CORN STARCH AND TEMPERA PAINT 
BRUSHES, STICKS, SPONGES, FINGER TIPS MAY BE USED IN WIPING OUT PATTERNS BEFORE THE PAINT 
MIXTURE IS DRY. THE PAPER SURFACE EXAMPLES WERE SECURED IN GERMANY 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1929 
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PAPER ADMIRAL 













































BuvTTONS 


DRAW WAIST LINE 


*€ Ye 


THICK CARDBOARD 
FOR BASE STAND 











7 
mn 


ADMIRAL. -REO 

















TRACE ONE 
Sioe Or 
ADMIRAL 
ON FOLDED 
PAPER AND 
CUT @UT 














STANDS ON A CARDBOARD BASI 
REGIMENT, [(F HE 
vl Arts Magazine 
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FIGURE 


IS DRAWN 
AND IS SO SIMPLE TO MAKE 
IS OF A WAR-LIKE 


ANY SMALL BOY 


PAPER AND CUT OUT 
AN MAKE 





A WHOLE 











SIMPLE SHIP POSTER 


; r . 


THE 
SEA 























1 DRAW THE HULL 2% THEN TWO MASTS 3 ADD SAIL POLES 





5 POSTER COMPLETE 


f— ) 














| 4 AND LAST DRAW SAILS 


HOW TO DRAW 
A SHIP POSTER 


: COLOR CHART: 
SKY -- BLUE 
WAVES -- DARK + LIGHT GREEN 
SHIP HULL -- DARK BLUE 
SHIP MASTS-- DARK BLUE 
SHIP SAILS -- ORANGE 





DRAW WITH CRAYONS 
TEMPRA OR WITH 
COLORED PAPERS 


\ DRAW SAIL FASTENINGS AND WATER WAVES j 


4 SHIP POSTER IN COLOR DEVELOPED AS A PAPER CUT-OUT OR A CRAYON OR TEMPERA DESIGN 
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CZECH TOYS 



















SAW: TOGET UPPER & LOWER JAW 
HINGE JAWS WITH ; 
STRIP OF LEATHER a. 
ATTACH WIRE 
UNDERSIDE: SHOWING WHEELS & AXLE 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN TOY SNAPPING TURTLE PAINTED IN GAY COLORS \ 
GOOD WOOD-WORK PROBLEM FOR BOYS OF THE UPPER PRIMARY GRADES 





THE SNAPPING TURTLE 


4:CuT PIECE OF WOOD FOR HEAD 


WHITTLING FEET 


The School Arts Magazine, April 1929 
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CZECH TOYS 








AWHEELING ROOSTER 
THAT NODS HIS HEAD 


SAW BODY TO Ff | 
INSERT NECK & LEGS 


UNDER: WHEEL & AXLE PLAN CROSS SECTION SHOWING STRING CONNECTING PIVOTED HEAD TO AXLE 





A ROOSTER LIKE THIS BRIGHTLY COLORED CZECH TOY CAN EASILY 
BE MADE BY UPPER PRIMARY GRADE MANUAL TRAINING CLASSES 


The School Arts Magazine, April 19 
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POLISH TOYS 


GRADE MANUAL TRAINING PROBLEMS THESE TRUCK AND 
BLOCK TOYS WERE MADE BY POLISH SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The School Arts Magazine, April 1929 
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THe WESTERN Arts ASSOCIATION meets in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, April 30, May 1-2-3. The headquarters 
are the Statler Hotel. 

A fine professional program has been prepared, 
with Henry Turner Bailey as one of the strong 
speakers. The International Exchange Exhibit, con- 
sisting of drawing and craft work from European 
schools, will be shown. The Banquet is to be on 
Thursday evening, May 2, with a surprise entertain- 
ment. ‘There will be novel commercial exhibits 
shown, and very special exhibits at the museum will 
be brought together for the enjoyment of the 
Association. 

There will be numerous interesting trips and 
Round Table discussions on the subjects in which 
you are most interested. 


Plan to attend this meeting and thus increase your 
professional activities. 


(Concluded from page 510) 


he and his court were met on their 
return from a hunt by a chariot drawn 
by five white horses, on each of which 
In the 
chariot, Lady May and Lady Flora 
rode in state. 


rode a gorgeously dressed lady. 


In Scotland the day was celebrated 
with much the same gaiety, and was 
called Peltane. 
and other 


In France, Germany, 
countries Maypoles were 
common and festive sports are even yet 
observed. In the coming of 
Spring is celebrated with a choral dance 
‘alled the ‘‘Khorovod”’ danced by the 
young people and children. 


WILDERCRAFT 


Lesson Sheets 
make leather work easy for teacher and 
student. Write for free copy 


Russia 





Send 5 cent stamp for sample cards of ART 
LEATHERS and calf and goatskin lacing 
thongs. 
Can furnish modelling tools and snaps. 
Over 50 years’ experience assures 
satisfactory service and quality. 
WILDER & COMPANY 


1038 Crosby St. 
Established 1877 


Chicago 








THE MARSHALL METHOD 


of coloring photographs is adapted to many 
phases of school work and will prove of absorb- 
ing interest. Complete sets from $1.00. Full 
information upon request. 
JOHN G. MARSHALL 
1752 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








DESION | 
im DARK and 
LIGHT 


By ROSE NETZORG KERR 





DESIGN TEACHERS 


This NEW series is 
| Modern in Manner 
| Distinctive in Concept 
| Ingeniously Developed 
New in Presentation 


A SUPERLATIVE CREATION 
Folio No. 1 Trees 16 plates, size 9 
Folio No. 2 Birds 16 plates, size 9 

Price each folio $2.00 Prepaid 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
Fairbairn Art Co., Studios Dept. S 
736 West 173rd Street, New York City 











Easy to learn - Easy to teach 
and wonderfully interesting 
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Our Leathercraft Book gives complete instruc- 
tions on all types of leather art work: construction, 
tooling, embossing and coloring. 

We furnish patterns, designs, craft leathers in 
beautiful colors, tools and dyes. 

You can make useful and attractive articles 
such as belts, bags, card cases, lamp mats, book 
covers, etc.—and it's very easy to teach to others. 

Send this advertisement with 10 cents for 
the %6-page Leathercraft Book, a very 
complete handbook on leather working. 


Graton & Knight Company 


Worcester, Mass. 











Fancy Leathers or erat 


\ 5-cent stan Pp bri 


igs you samples 


Sold by the half or whole skin and t to measure Send 
$1.00 P. O. order for variety of lors of leather remnants 
for home and school work 


TOOLS, AND DESIGNS 
SNAP FASTENERS TO MATCH LEATHERS 
SPHINX PASTE 
W. A. HALL, 250 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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THE 
SCHOOL OF 
COLOR 


30th YEAR 


Classes: Drawing and 
Painting from the Cos- 
tumed Model in the 
open air, Landscape 





and Marine Painting, 
Portrait Painting, Still 
Life and Composition. 


SEASON 
JULY and AUGUST 


THE BRECKENRIDGE SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS OF COLOR FOR THE ARTIST 


Instructor: HUGH H. BRECKENRIDGE 


Senior instructor in Drawing and Painting, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia 


For illustrated circular, address The Breckenridge School 


5044 Rocky Neck Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 























CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


OF TECHNOLOGY 


i 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
Summer Art Courses 
JUNE 17 OR 28 TO AUG. 9 


DRAWING 


STILL-LIFE AND FIGURE 
PAINTING 
DESIGN AND COMPOSITION 


~ 


Courses in Architecture, Music 
and Industrial Arts are also offered 
Address Director oF THE SUMMER SESSION 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





SAKONNET STUDIOS 


Summer School of Arts and Crafts 
PORTSMOUTH, RHODE ISLAND 


Conducted by BESSIE T. CRAM, Graduate of 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and Master 
Craftsman of Boston Society of Arts and Crafts. 


June 24 to September 14, 1929 
DRAWING - PAINTING - OUTDOOR 
SKETCHING TOOLED LEATHER 


JEWELRY - DYEING 
Course of Study Six to Nine Weeks 
Intensive Course of One or Two Weeks 


For Tuition, Room, Board and other 
information, apply to 
BESSIE T. CRAM 
175 Prospect Street CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Because of heavy endowments offers 
training at low tuttion under a no- 
table faculty of artists in Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Composition 
and Design. Lays also the founda- 
tion for Commercial Art and IIlus- 
tration. 

Numerous scholarships for advanced 
students. Located in Eden Park 
Summer Term: 8 Weeks 
June 17th to August 10th 
For Examples of Students’ Work and 
Catalog address 
J. H. GEST, Director 
Eden Park Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A DECORATIVE LANDSCAPE IN BRITTANY BY HENRI RIVIERE, THE FRENCH LANDSCAPE PAINTER, SHOW- 

ING LIGHT COLOR VALUES AND INTENSITIES. THE LOWER PICTURE IS A DECORATIVE LANDSCAPI 

IN SWITZERLAND, PAINTED IN BOLDER AND BRIGHTER TECHNIQUE BY THE SWISS ARTIST, LANDOIT 
FROM THE EDITORS COLLECTION OF EUROPEAN ART 


The l ts Magazine, May 





